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A  Not-Yet-Named  Third  Space 


Neery  Melkonian 

According  to  the  great  Babylonian  epic  poem  "Enuma  Elish" 
(c.  2000  bc),  Tiamat  and  Apsu,  the  god  and  goddess  of  chaos, 
once  ruled  the  world.  But  in  the  next  generation,  the  god  Marduk 
appeared.  Because  he  represented  a  patriarchal  concept  of 
nations  and  the  paradigm  of  order,  there  was  conflict  over  how 
the  world  ought  to  be  run.  This  conflict  led  to  a  social  transfor- 
mation. Tiamat  and  Apsu  were  demoted  and  Marduk  became  the 
chief  god  of  Babylon.  To  celebrate  his  victory  over  the  death  of 
chaos  and  his  establishment  of  a  new  world  order,  Marduk 
devised  a  New  Year's  festival  that  lasted  eleven  days  and  was 
celebrated  everywhere.  Virtually  identical  festivals  were  held 
for  two  thousand  years  in  Egypt,  Crete,  and  Canaan. 

One  contemporary  interpretation  of  this  myth  argues  that 
those  annual  celebrations  acted  as  a  reminder  that  chaos  was 
evil  and,  therefore,  had  to  be  destroyed  and  replaced  by  order.  To 
some  modern  thinkers,  however,  the  world  has  suffered  for  four 
thousand  years  due  to  the  repression  of  chaos,  which  is  identified 
as  the  embodiment  of  the  feminine,  the  intuitive,  and  the  creative. 
The  resulting  obstruction  of  imagination  — among  other  things- 
has  led  to  today's  ecological  problems,  while  denying  us  the 
ability  to  fully  exercise  our  poetic  capacity  to  seek  solutions  or 
mediate  conflict.1 

Shirin  Neshat's  emblematic  photographs  and  compelling  video 
installations  can  be  seen  as  a  poetic  attempt  to  re-create  the 
creative  chaos  that  governed  the  world  in  the  reign  of  Tiamat  and 
Apsu.  Neshat  symbolically  disrupts  the  exclusionary  positioning 
of  women  within  fundamentalist  Islamic  societies,  the  ideological 
parallels  to  which,  as  this  essay  argues,  can  also  be  found  within 
Orientalist  perceptions  of  Western  cultures.  In  this  latter  context, 
Neshat  chooses  to  work  with  the  photographic  medium,  where 
the  camera  and  its  gaze  stand  as  a  hidden  metaphor  for  Western 
invention,  and  by  extension  colonial  intervention.  Neshat's 
simplistic,  almost  reductive,  iconography  is  a  ploy  that  evokes 
the  essentialist  nature  of  fundamentalism,  whether  religious 
or  national. 
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Still  from  Anchorage,  1996.  Video  installation,  color,  sound;  4  minutes. 
Concept:  Shirin  Neshat.  Director:  Mario  Chioldi.  Camera:  Jose  Santamaria. 
Commissioned  by  Creative  Time,  New  York 
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The  effectiveness  of  Neshat's  work  depends  on  the  idea  that 
a  photograph  represents  the  truth,  as  does  an  advertisement. 
Thus  her  seemingly  banal,  sensationalized,  and  digestible  mode 
of  delivery  recalls,  as  well  as  mocks,  strategies  employed  in 
advertising.  For  instance,  the  frontally  shot,  life-size  black-and- 
white  self-portraits  which  depict  the  artist's  partially  veiled  body- 
sometimes  highlighted  with  colored  props  such  as  guns,  swords, 
and  flowers,  or  ornamented  with  Islamic  texts  that  accent  her 
face,  hands,  and  feet  — feed  our  curiosity  about  the  stereotypical 
image  of  the  exotic  "Oriental"  woman  while  also  re-routing  such 
myths.  As  Ella  Habiba  Shohat  reminds  us,  "The  Orient  as  a 
metaphor  for  sexuality  is  encapsulated  by  the  recurrent  figure  of 
the  veiled  woman.  The  inaccessibility  of  the  veiled  woman,  mirror- 
ing the  mystery  of  the  Orient  itself,  requires  a  process  of  Western 
unveiling  for  comprehension.  Veiled  women  in  Orientalist  paint- 
ings, photographs,  and  films  expose  flesh,  ironically,  more  than 
they  conceal  it.  It  is  this  process  of  exposing  the  female  Other, 
of  literally  denuding  her,  which  comes  to  allegorize  the  Western 
masculinist  power  of  possession,  that  she,  as  a  metaphor  for  her 
land,  becomes  available  for  Western  penetration  and  knowledge."2 

Somewhat  related  in  strategy  are  the  mimetic  and  abstract 
qualities  of  the  Islamic  calligraphy  that  Neshat  appropriates  to 
ornament  images  of  her  body,  in  the  process  transforming  this 
centuries-old  activity  into  an  intermediary  site.  On  one  level,  such 
juxtapositions  have  a  sensory  appeal  to  the  viewer;  on  the  other, 
they  turn  the  object  into  a  re-presentation  of  another  kind  of 
social  reality.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  ornamentation  has  been 
favored  and  exploited  by  the  historically  marginalized  world  of 
women,  and  other  deprived  patrons,  makers,  and  users  of  art.3 

By  forging  such  contested  sites,  Neshat  also  questions  the 
gendered  space  within  the  current  patriarchal  culture  of  her 
native  Iran.  In  Anchorage,  a  single-monitor,  life-size  video  pro- 
jection, the  viewer  encounters  light-skin  colored  images  of  (the 
artist's)  body  parts  (hands,  feet,  and  face)  floating  in  an  other- 
wise blackened  space;  the  sound  is  that  of  Neshat  chanting  a 
poem  at  an  accelerated  pace  corresponding  to  the  fast  beats  of 
a  heart,  which  keeps  the  comprehensibility  of  her  words  at  bay. 
Halfway  through  this  four-minute  piece,  her  figure  appears  in  full, 
pulls  out  a  gun,  aims  it  at  the  viewer,  and  fires.  The  story  ends 
with  the  same  figure  whirling,  slowly,  as  in  the  beginning  of  a 
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Still  from  The  Shadow  Under  the  Web,  1997.  Video  installation,  color,  sound;  5  minutes. 
Concept:  Shirin  Neshat.  Director:  Mario  Chioldi.  Camera:  Jose  Santamaria. 
Courtesy  of  Annina  Nosei  Gallery,  New  York 


Sufi  meditative  dance,  to  suggest  a  form  of  renewal  or  hope,  no 
matter  how  Utopian  or  temporary. 

Neshat's  1997  video  installation  The  Shadow  Under  the  Web, 
shot  in  Istanbul,  lacks  the  optimism  of  Anchorage.  All  four  monitors, 
placed  above  eye  level  on  separate  walls  of  the  gallery,  repeat  the 
same  narrative  at  slightly  different  intervals.  Each  depicts  the 
artist,  dressed  in  traditional  Islamic  attire,  running  continuously 
in  and  out  of  different  public  spaces  within  the  labyrinthine  city 
(once  known  as  Constantinople)  that  has  come  to  designate  the 
crossroads  of  East  and  West.  While  running  aimlessly  through 
mazelike  souks,  quiet  old  neighborhoods,  and  ancient  city  gates, 
the  artist  also  maps  for  us  the  various  cultures  (Greek,  Christian, 
and  Ottoman)  that  have  left  their  marks  on  this  modern  metropolis, 
where  fundamentalism  has  been  on  the  rise  in  the  past  few  years. 
The  lack  of  a  clear  destination,  combined  with  the  monotonous 
pace  of  running  and  the  constant  sound  of  uncomfortable  breath- 
ing, project  a  feeling  of  endlessness  which  makes  Neshat's  search 
(and  ours)  for  a  place  to  belong  or  rest,  even  if  momentarily,  a 
disorienting  and,  ultimately,  an  impossible  experience. 

What  is  not  explicit  in  Neshat's  re-imaging  or  re-imagining  of 
the  predicament  of  displacement  is  that  the  symbolic  disembodi- 
ment or  marginalization  of  the  Muslim  woman  (and,  by  extension, 
of  underprivileged  men  and  other  minorities  throughout  the 
Middle  East)  has  its  parallels  in  the  broader  experience  of  deter- 
ritorialization  and  reterritorialization  of  what  used  to  be  called 
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Persia  — which  in  turn  shares  a  long  and  deeply  rooted  colonial 
history  as  part  of  a  region  once  known  as  the  Ancient  Near  East 
or  the  "Orient." 

Like  "Orientalism,"  the  "Orient"  is  a  term  that  we  no  longer 
use  but,  as  Mahmut  Mutman  elaborates,  its  implications  are  dis- 
persed and  continuous:  "Orientalism  is  hegemonic  not  simply 
because  it  is  a  dominant  idea  to  which  people  consent,  but 
because  it  is  a  signifying  force  that  is  multiplied  and  reproduced 
in  different  texts  and  contexts  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  not  even 
recognizable  as  a  separate  entity.. ..The  Orient  occurs  on  multiple 
levels  (academic,  political,  epistemological,  literary,  cultural, 
moral)...""  — and  sexual,  I  might  add. 

The  "unveiling"  of  the  fragmentation  experienced  by  modern 
Islamic  societies  in  general  and  Iranian  culture  in  particular  as  a 
consequence  of  Orientalism  is  best  invoked  in  Neshat's  present 
video  installation,  Turbulent.  As  its  dramatic  title  suggests, 
Turbulent  is  about  the  existential  tension  of  two  singers,  a  man 
and  a  woman,  who  have  a  common  passion  for  music.  But  their 
different  yet  related  creative  potentials  are  confined  to  the 
hierarchized  and  separated  gender  roles  in  contemporary  Iran. 
The  installation,  which  consists  of  two  monitors  projected  simul- 
taneously on  opposite  walls,  also  positions  the  viewer  in  a  place 
of  in-betweenness,  in  order  to  re-create  the  diasporic  space  of 
the  artist  and  her  equally  displaced  Iranian  collaborators:  actor 
Shoja  Azari;  vocalist/composer  Sussan  Deyhim;  and  director  of 
photography  Ghasem  Ibrahimian. 

Beginning  with  its  credit  lines,  Turbulent  confronts  us  with 
a  duality  — a  splitting  of  the  self,  or  a  sense  of  being  from  two 
worlds  at  once,  much  like  the  artist  herself,  who  is  both  from 
the  "East"  and  of  the  "West." 

This  becomes  apparent  when  the  monitor  on  the  right  intro- 
duces the  title  and  the  author  of  the  piece  in  Latin  and  English, 
while  the  monitor  on  the  left,  with  Arabic  and  Persian  script,  con- 
centrates on  an  image  of  a  veiled  woman  standing  with  her  back 
to  us,  patiently  waiting  on  a  stage,  facing  an  empty  auditorium. 

The  motionless  camera  of  the  second  monitor  portrays  a  man 
who  appears  on  the  stage  of  the  same  auditorium.  After  bowing 
to  an  all-male  audience,  dressed  (like  him)  in  black  pants  and 
white  shirt,  he  turns  to  us,  facing  a  (phallic-looking)  microphone, 
and  begins  to  sing,  in  the  most  compassionate  voice  imaginable, 
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Above  and  opposite:  Stills  from  Turbulent,  1998 


a  traditional  Persian  song.  The  song  is  a  thirteenth-century  Sufi 
poem  by  )alal  ed-Din  Rumi  about  divine  love,  dubbed  in  the  voice 
of  the  popular  Kurdish-Iranian  classical  singer  Shahram  Nazeri. 
An  unfamiliar  ear  could  easily  mistake  it,  however,  for  a  passionate 
worldly  love  song.  This  element  of  unfamiliarity  also  invites  a  more 
fluid  relation  between  sacred  and  profane  love  just  as  we  become 
conscious  of  the  vulnerability  of  the  text  to  mistranslation. 

As  the  man's  performance  ends  to  a  welcoming  applause  and 
he  resumes  a  static  position  on  stage,  our  attention  shifts,  as 
does  his,  to  the  captivating  voice  of  the  woman  performer  reach- 
ing out  through  the  other,  thus  far  muted,  monitor.  Although  her 
song  has  no  lyrics,  or  because  of  it,  there  is  not  much  room  for 
mistranslation  here.  On  the  contrary,  what  we  experience  is  the 
communicative  power  or  the  universal  dimension  of  music  — music 
as  a  language  capable  of  traveling  across  time  and  place.  Also, 
since  literary  activities,  particularly  those  related  to  religious 
texts,  have  traditionally  been  relegated  to  men  in  most  Middle 
Eastern  cultures,  Deyhim's  transcendence  of  the  written  word 
gives  her  transgressive  performance  a  double  meaning. 

Through  the  symbolic  gesture  of  her  wordless  song,  Deyhim 
first  reclaims  a  space  without  resorting  to  the  violent  strategies 
that  have  rendered  her  invisible  to  begin  with.  Second,  the  wailing 
and  throbbing  utterances  Deyhim  unleashes  hit  us  on  a  primal 
level  that  evokes  the  transformative  powers  of  a  shamanic  ritual  — 
an  equally  marginalized  practice.  This  effect,  in  turn,  makes  us 
hypersensitive  to  the  tone  of  the  entire  performance,  its  mournful 
lament  for  an  unrecoverable  loss. 
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Is  Deyhim  mourning  the  loss  of  ancient  Persia  or  modern  Iran? 
The  answer  is  neither,  yet  both.  Her  trancelike  voice,  aided  by 
baroque  facial  expressions  and  body  language,  locates  the  origins 
of  her  performance  here  (West/Occident),  there  (East/Orient),  and 
elsewhere.  In  doing  so,  she  creates  a  not-yet-named  third  space, 
where  a  new  understanding  of  relations  between  constructs  such 
as  homeland/guestland  and  foreigner/native  become  possible. 

The  sound  movements  within  Deyhim's  pre-  and  postmodern 
composition  are  at  times  abrupt  and  at  other  moments  elongated  — 
accentuated  by  the  erratic  and  erotic  camera  movements  of 
Ibrahimian,  which  follow  her  in-and-out  breathing  patterns.  The 
aural  and  visual  effect  is  to  bring  us  up  close  and  distance  us, 
an  alternation  that  alludes  to  the  schism  between  the  local  and 
the  global.  Eurocentrism  has  long  perceived  the  "local"  as 
traditional/provincial,  hence  backward,  and  in  need  of  help  or 
intervention.  The  "global,"  by  contrast,  connotes  contemporary/ 
cosmopolitan,  thus  progressive  and  more  desirable.  By  being 
both  local  and  global  at  the  same  time,  Turbulent  dispels  such 
simplistic  oppositional  categories. 

The  kind  of  misconceptions  inherent  to  the  perception  of  "local" 
and  "global,"  which  complicates  the  act  of  cultural  translation, 
prevails  in  other  realms  as  well.  For  instance,  the  West  perceives 
"silence"  as  death,  while  the  East  sees  it  as  a  sign  of  strength; 
minimalism  in  the  West  is  relegated  to  formal  considerations 
and  a  rational  activity,  while  in  the  East  it  is  associated  with  the 
practice  of  spirituality  or  mysticism.  Somewhat  related  is  the 
West's  undifferentiated  space  between  sensuality  and  sexuality. 
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Above  and  opposite:  Stills  from  Turbulent,  1998 


In  the  East,  it  is  more  nuanced,  to  the  point  where  repression, 
deferral,  and  even  suffering  are  considered  necessary  steps,  in 
the  attainment  of  such  higher  states  of  consciousness  as  divine 
knowledge  or  ecstasy.  In  this  context,  Turbulent  also  blurs  the 
boundary  between  private  and  public  space,  challenging  the 
division  between  subjective  and  collective  experience. 

In  other  words,  it  is  as  if  the  turbulent  social  space  which 
Neshat  essentializes  so  powerfully  on  a  subjective  level  also 
reveals  the  equally  displaced  religio-political  space  of  her  native 
country.  For  in  Iran,  the  marriage  between  a  nation-state  and  its 
religious  order  begs  to  be  viewed  as  a  response  to  the  country's 
discontinuous  history  and  its  colonial  past,  or  Western  imperialism. 
Neshat,  like  many  other  diasporan  artists  and  intellectuals  from 
the  Middle  East  who  live  in  the  West  (including  this  writer),  is 
cognizant  of  the  reality,  to  paraphrase  film  scholar  and  cultural 
critic  Hamid  Naficy,  that  a  return  to  an  originary  house/home/ 
homeland  is  structurally  impossible.5  Through  Turbulent,  the 
artist  makes  us  confront  the  dilemma  of  preserving  the  glories  of 
a  past  by  repetition  — the  male  singer  who  desperately  rehearses 
a  medieval  poem  — or  by  re-inventing  that  past  — the  female 
performer  who  mesmerizes  us  with  her  wordless  song. 

Conceptually,  Turbulent,  also  recalls  Homi  Bhabha's  observa- 
tions on  locating  culture:  "The  borderline  work  of  culture  demands 
an  encounter  with  'newness'  that  is  not  part  of  the  continuum  of 
past  and  present.  It  creates  a  sense  of  the  new  as  an  insurgent 
act  of  cultural  translation.  Such  art  does  not  merely  recall  the 
past  as  social  cause  or  aesthetic  precedent;  it  renews  the  past, 
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refiguring  it  as  a  contingent  'in-between'  space,  that  innovates 
and  interrupts  the  performance  of  the  present.  The  'past-present' 
becomes  part  of  the  necessity,  not  the  nostalgia,  of  living.'"1 

Turbulent  also  speaks  of  tensions  related  to  internal  displace- 
ment particular  to  a  specific  place;  it  represents  the  ambivalent 
taste  of  a  cosmopolitan  travel  culture  and  its  corresponding  "global 
aesthetics."  Turbulent  was  inspired  by  the  artist's  recent  visit  to 
Istanbul,  where  she  encountered  a  young  blind  girl,  one  of  many 
migrant  workers  from  the  provinces,  trying  to  earn  a  living  by 
singing  on  a  street  corner  to  the  music  of  an  off-tune  electrical 
keyboard  played  by  an  older  man.  Although  the  lyrics  were 
untranslatable,  the  girl's  penetrating  voice  as  she  performed 
with  closed  eyes,  without  a  formal  stage  or  audience,  reminded 
Neshat  of  the  predicament  and  isolation  of  female  singers  in 
contemporary  Iran.  According  to  Shi'ite  Muslim  laws,  women  are 
not  allowed  to  sing  in  public  places,  even  though  they  participate 
in  other  spheres,  such  as  the  military,  politics,  education,  and 
filmmaking.  Prior  to  the  enforcement  of  these  laws  under  the 
Khomeini  regime,  women  singers  in  Iran  represented  a  rich  tradi- 
tion, going  back  about  150  years  to  the  decline  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  This  tradition,  ironically,  ran  parallel  with  the  European 
colonial  presence  in  the  region.  Like  much  of  the  "Orient,"  Iran 
has  been  subjected  to  the  mixed  blessings  — the  tensions  and 
contradictory  relations  — that  arose  from  the  West's  seductive 
project  of  modernizing  the  region. 

After  World  War  II,  with  America's  new  role  as  superpower, 
combined  with  the  climate  of  cold  war  politics,  pro-West  policies 
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intervened  with  the  destiny  of  countries  like  Iran,  Iraq,  and 
Lebanon.  This  in  turn  alienated,  and  hence  fueled,  the  nationalist 
and  fundamentalist  tendencies  within  the  region  which,  once 
again,  was  renamed  the  "Middle  East."  Here  political  unrest,  civil 
wars,  social  instability,  imbalance  of  power,  and  economic  depri- 
vation prevail  to  this  day. 

But,  as  Robert  Kaplan  points  out  in  a  probing  article,  "There  Is 
No  'Middle  East,'"  "...if  we  knew  a  little  more  about  Jalal  ed-Din 
Rumi,  the  13th-century  Turkic  founder  of  the  tariqat  that  was 
associated  with  the  whirling  dervishes,  Islam  might  not  seem 
incompatible  with  democracy,  and  Islamic  fundamentalism  might 
not  seem  so  monolithic  and  threatening.  Rumi  dismissed  'immature 
fanatics'  who  scorn  music  and  poetry.  He  cautioned  that  a  beard 
or  a  mustache  on  a  cleric  is  no  sign  of  wisdom.  Rumi  favored  the 
individual  over  the  crowd  and  consistently  spoke  against  tyranny. 
Rumi's  legacy  is  more  applicable  to  democratizing  tendencies  in 
the  Muslim  world  than  are  figures  of  the  Arab  and  Iranian  religious 
pantheons  with  whom  the  West  is  more  familiar."7 

Neshat,  similarly,  problematizes  the  artificially  constructed 
boundaries  between  the  two  seemingly  opposing  cultures  of 
"Occident"  and  "Orient,"  perhaps  to  remind  us  that  globalization 
is  not  confined  to  conventional,  territorial  geographies  and  that 
the  present  mapping  of  the  world  is  far,  far  more  complex  than 
ever  before. 

It  wasn't  too  long  ago  that  avant-garde  thinkers  were  debating 
how  "internationalism"  as  an  ideology  failed  because  it  assumed 
that  progress  reaches  everywhere  at  the  same  time.  "Globaliza- 
tion," a  bit  more  refined  and  better  disguised  in  its  construct, 
represents  the  other  side  of  the  same  coin,  only  this  time  in  a 
multicentered  world  of  emerging  markets  that  are  competing  with 
one  another,  as  if  repeating  and  multiplying  the  model  provided 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  during  the  cold  war  era. 

While  no  one  can  predict  where,  when,  and  how  this  renewed 
economic  reshuffling  of  the  world  is  going  to  settle,  Shirin  Neshat, 
like  other  emerging  transnational  artists,  intellectuals,  and  cultural 
producers,  helps  us  "see"  the  imbalances  created  within  the 
cracks  of  contemporary  society  by  unequal  power  relations  and 
uneven  development.  In  doing  so,  the  artist  also  facilitates  the 
imagining  of  new  paradigms  with  which  we  might  better  under- 
stand the  mixed  blessings  of  globalization. 
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Turbulent,  1998.  Video  installation,  black-and-white,  sound; 
10  minutes.  Lent  by  Mrs.  Camille  Hoffmann 

Conceived  and  directed  by:  Shirin  Neshat 

Director  of  photography:  Ghasem  Ibrahimian 

Female  performer,  vocalist,  and  composer:  Sussan  Deyhim 

Male  performer:  Shoja  Azari 

Vocalist  for  male  performer:  Shahram  Nazeri 

Music  for  male  performer  composed  by:  Kambiz  Roshan  Ravan 

Producer:  Bahman  Soltani 

Production  supervisor:  Mario  Chioldi 

Still  photography:  Larry  Barns 

Production  coordinators:  Tamalyn  Miller  and  Azin  Vali 
Video  installation:  PHD  Electronics 

Special  thanks  to  Marco  Noire  Contemporary  Art,  Turin,  Italy, 
and  Annina  Nosei  Gallery,  New  York 
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Shirin  Neshat 


Born  in  Qazvin,  Iran,  1957 

University  of  California,  Berkeley  (BA,  1979;  MA,  1981;  MFA,  1982) 
Lives  and  works  in  New  York  City 

SELECTED  ONE-ARTIST  EXHIBITIONS 

1993      "Unveiling,"  Franklin  Furnace,  New  York 

1995  Annina  Nosei  Gallery,  New  York 

1996  Centre  D'Art  Contemporain/Kunsthalle, 

Fribourg,  Switzerland 
Lucio  Amelio  Gallery,  Naples,  Italy 

1997  Moderna  Galerija,  Ljubljana,  Slovenia 
Annina  Nosei  Gallery,  New  York 
Lumen  Travo,  Amsterdam 

1998  Maison  Europeene  de  la  Photographie,  Paris 
Thomas  Rehbein  Galerie,  Cologne 

"ARCO,"  Madrid 
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SELECTED  GROUP  EXHIBITIONS 

1993  "Fever,"  Exit  Art,  New  York 

1994  "Labyrinth  of  Exile:  Recent  Works  by  Four  Contemporary 

Iranian  Artists,"  Fowler  Museum  of  Cultural  History, 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
"Beyond  the  Borders:  Art  by  Recent  Immigrants," 
The  Bronx  Museum  of  the  Arts,  New  York 

1995  International  Istanbul  Biennial 
La  Biennale  di  Venezia 

1996  10th  Biennale  of  Sydney,  Australia 

"Le  Masque  et  le  Miroir,"  Rencontres  Internationales 

de  la  Photographie,  Aries,  France 
"Art  in  the  Anchorage  '96,"  Creative  Time,  New  York 

1997  "On  Life,  Beauty,  Translations,  and  Other  Difficulties," 

International  Istanbul  Biennial 
"Trade  Routes:  History  and  Geography," 
2nd  Johannesburg  Biennale,  South  Africa 

1998  "Vanessa  Beecroft  and  Shirin  Neshat," 

Galleria  d'Arte  Moderna,  Bologna 
"Unfinished  History,"  Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis 
"Echolot,"  Museum  Fridericianum,  Kassel,  Germany 


Above:  Careless,  1997.  Gelatin  silver  print  and  ink, 

40  x  60  in.  (101.6  x  152.4  cm).  Concept:  Shirin  Neshat. 

Photograph:  Larry  Barns.  Courtesy  of  Annina  Nosei  Gallery,  New  York 

Opposite:  Allegiance  with  Wakefulness,  1994.  Gelatin  silver  print  and  ink, 

60  x  40  in.  (152.4  x  101.6  cm).  Concept:  Shirin  Neshat. 

Photograph:  Cynthia  Preston.  Courtesy  of  Annina  Nosei  Gallery,  New  York 
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Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  at  Philip  Morris 

120  Park  Avenue  at  42nd  Street 
New  York,  NY  10017 


Gallery  Hours 

Monday- Friday,  11  am-6  pm 
Thursday,  11  301-7:30  pm 

Sculpture  Court  Hours 

Monday-Saturday, 
7:30  am-Q:30  pm 
Sunday,  11  am-7  pm 

Gallery  Talks 

Wednesday  and  Friday  at  1  pm 
Free  admission 
Tours  by  appointment 
For  more  information, 
call  (917)  663-2453 


Staff 

Thelma  Golden 
Curator 

Director  of  Branches 

Eugenie  Tsai 
Associate  Curator 
Curator  of  Branches 

Debra  Singer 
Manager 

Min  Lee 

Gallery  Assistant,  Exhibitions 
Jeff  Hopkins 

Gallery  Coordinator,  Education 
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